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BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 

We have so often in conformity to custom put off communications or 
answers to them to the last, that at last we have been obliged to omit 
them altogether, and we consequently fear that many of our obliging 
correspondents have thought that we have frequently been neglectful 
or deficient in attention to their favours. 

We shall therefore pay our frst attention to them in this paper. 


MR. NOBODY, 
You creature you, what a heap of horrid stuff you put together in 
your Something ! MYRTILLA. 


MISS MYRTILLA, Answer. 
WE shall be obliged by further communications, from you, that our 
paper may be improved in taste, diction, and amusement. N.N. 


—— 


- 


MR. NEMO, 

My complaint is personal; it is of U. Iam at all times, and on all 
occasions so closely pursued by U, that I am thought to be only of se- 
condary consequence. Can yewin a single instance, relieve me from 
this pursuit, that I may be enabled to exhibit my individual worth, 
and that hereafter U may have no further complaint from Q. 


We publish the above as a communication ; to us it is an enigma— 
perhaps some of our readers may understand it, and if so, fayour us 
with a solution. In our younger days, we heard something about Q in 
a corner ; but this Q has placed himself in so very obscure a situation, 
that all the ingenuities our brains have been able to send ont, haye not 


been able to catch the wit. 
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NANTUCKET SHEEP. 

Tue author who fayoured us witha communication under this head, 
is respectfully informed, that all the errors of the human mind or heart, 
that we shall think ourselves justified in noticing, are those which come 
under our own observation. We deem ourselves answerable for every 
thing’ published in this paper. We dare not therefore (for we have our 
fears as well as courage,) insert any thing that tends to criminate a 
community with which we are unacquainted. We should derive satis- 
faction from contributing to the happiness of a fly, were it in our power 
to promote it ; but we have not the boldness to attempt what on the fisrt 
blush, would appear an innovatien on customs, which we should pre- 
sume to'be the imperious result of contingent circumstances. 


Ir is our object in this paper to answer all letters, communications, 
&c. we have on hand ; the insertion of some pieces directed “ for Some- 
thing,” may not perhaps be pleasing to our friends ; but it will serve to 
shew them, how difficult is sometimes the task of an editor, and how 
eften by declining the admission of pieces that would disgust a literary 
taste, he exposes himself to the malice of the ignorant. 

The public, we trust, will admit that in our censures we have never 
been personal—we publish our correspondence consequently without 
the real signatures where they have been subscribed. 

We are aware of the strange medley that we are about to produce, 
but we hope that it will at least amuse. 

—— 
MR. NOBODY, 

S1r—I cannot see that you can claim any right to object to the young 
ladies using rouge, until the young gentlemen have been taught to con- 
duct themselves in such a manner, as to obviate the necessity of females 
exposing their sensations by a natural blush. AMANDA. 


We think that we have before received a communication from the 
same hand; the brevity of our former answer has, perhaps, displeased ; 
the present can only be extended by the observation, that gentlemen 
who suspect an artificial rose are less cautious of the rebuking thorn, 
and consequently less delicate in touching it than they would be of the 


natural flower. 
ED ¢ ie 


BOSTON MIRROR. ~ 

Ir we can be of any service to the editors of the Boston Mirror, or 
to their correspondents, by furnishing them with play things to enliver 
them, they are heartily welcome to light their squibs at our fire. 
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We do not recollect having boasted of originality of thought, or ac- 
curacy of judgment, even in “as many as two or three instances ;” but 
had we so boasted, it would only have proved that we sought not the 
reflections of the mirror. 

* Dear me, what a dust we make.” 

When our subscribers tell us that we make too much dust, we will 
call upon the correspondents of the Mirror for a portion of their cold 
water to allay it. 


SURAPS, 

* ANTICIPATED for the two next numbers of Something.” 

We thank the author for his obliging intention; but -we think that he 
has already enjoyed all the pleasure he has a claim to—in anticipation. — 
We remember that somebody anticipated “ Sylva” in the Anthology— 
but the wood bows not to the sickle. 

We can have no objection to the author’s enjoying the first honours 
of the title he has invented, and so far as our influence will go, we will 
recommend him as “ a deputy scavenger, or steward of the kennell.”—~ 
He has already proved his ability in collecting filth, and we doubt not 
that with alittle discipline he may be rendered equally capable of re- 
moving it. 

Wa.” 

It is difficult to imagine what offence could be taken by the corres- 
pondents of the Mirror, at our use of this plural pronoun, unless it can 
be from sympathy derived from its similarity to the complaining of a 
squeaking pig. 

We now leave the author in the quiet enjoyment of every praise his 
succeeding witticisms can obtain for him: For we have not a very large 
stock of hard words on hand ; and besides, we do not wish to open our 
lower tier till we meet with enemies worthy of a serious conflict. j 


OBSERVAVION. 

We-yes we think that when any public writer submits his opinions 

or works to the world, that he has no right to be offended with the libe- 
ral remarks of any one who may differ from him in opinion ; he should 
at the same time prepare his mind for the cool reception of the effusions 
of wit,and, even of sarcasm—for he sends his writings into the world ; 
and if he is at all equal to his undertaking, he must know of what char- 
acters the world is composed.—We are as willing ourselves to take as 
to give.—We could wish that in controversies in general there might be 
a more regular adherence to facts, because we cannot think that a devia- 
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tion from them, or a distortion of them, can in any degree add dignity 
to the author, or validity to his arguments. On this principle we will 
meet.any and all our opponents. But as we wear no disguise, we think 
that our anonymous antagonists should bé a little more cautious in their 
personal allusions, and something less dogmatic in expressions, which 
might easily be proved erroneous. They may find us at all times, when 


| we may seek for them in vain. 
\ —— +a 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
| Note to Z.—( First Part.) 
{ “To this ‘Something Nothing’ may be applied the more appropriate 
| | appellation of the ‘ Tertium Quid. 
)? ** Such labour’d NoTurnGs in so strange a style, 
** Amaze the unlearned, and make the learned smile.” 
; We beg leave to assure our subscribers that we intend no imputa- 
tion on their taste or learning, by the insertion of the above extract ; 
we simply admit it for the sake of comment ; we confess ourselves fre- 
quently in want of occasional texts, and shall always be happy in being 
furnished with such as direct our pen to important considerations. 
- With pain we have observed among some citizens of Boston, an en- 
') deavour to depreciate native talents ; this endeavour is evident. Let us 
! examine its cause. 
‘ Does it arise from the sensations 6f those who have attempted to write 
successfully themselves and who having failed 





; “* Sit ever watchful with their heavy wings 
“‘To cuff down new fledg’d virtues that would rise 
‘“*To nobler heights and make the grove harmonious ?” 
Or does it proceed from a prejudice, in favour of transatlantic effusions, 
or that judges are afraid of giving a favourable opinion, till the critics 
of England or France have pinned their opinions on the American sleeve ? 
} Or is it from an idea that the advances to success are not progressive, 
Lt but that American genius must start at once into perfection ? 
i Some such extraordinary causes must operate in producing the viru- 
f jent condemnations of every thing that dares aspire to native merit. Is 
ry it not with talents as with physical strength ? must not the boy increase 
| before he can become a man? and did not the critic in the Palladium 
toil and labour himself, before he arrived at the capability of mixing 
the ingredients of three languages so nicely as to neutralize the whole ? 
‘We care not for the remarks allusive to ourselves—we are not native 
of America, and if musquetoes should buzz about us, we shall content 
ourselves with brushing them away. But we are attached to our adont- 
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ed country, by every. tie that ought to influence.a protected citizen, and 
we will endeavour to the utmost of our abilities to foster its rising ta- 
lents. We have done it in the instance in question, Mr. White’s play, 
and we feel not ashamed of what we have done ; for we have at least 
the consolation of not having contributed to the depression of merit. 

We have been present in the office, when boys have supposed them- 
selves witty by enquiring for “ Something Nothing ;” we should have 
“thought that an author who could make so many quotations, might 
have distinguished a title from a quotation. 

Note, 2d Part. 

*“* The sympathy which Nemo Nobody discovers. for the author 
whom he supports, is natural—their writings poles a like reputation, 
and are doomed to a similar fate.” 

Oil and water! Some stronger alkalithan the subsequent Latin quo- 
tation was necessary to make such observations miscible. 

We can imagine the intention of the author, and trust that his 
intention is only imaginary. We are yet to be informed how Nemo No- 
body supports the author ofthe Clergyman’s Daughter. He feels indeed 
a sympathy for every species of merit struggling against the efforts of 
malevolence ; he has (in his own paper only) endeavoured to repel some 
observations, which he thought unjustifiable ; but he wields not the 
egis of Minerva; and the weapon of a boy may pierce an Achilles—in 
the heel. 

ADDRESS TO RESPONDENTS. 

Had the article under this head inthe Palladium of Tuesday last, 
been addressed solely to us, we should have known how to have replied 
to it; but having sins enough of our own, and not being willing to ans- 
wer for the imputed crimes of our brother writers, we shall select only 
such passages asthe “ Brutum fulmen” of the author appears to have 
directed particularly, if not exclusively to us; at the same time, we 
shall be silent with respect to such assertions of facts which have, at 
least, not come within our knowledge. To such we shall only, in the 
plain Yankee phrase, (for it will be as well understood as a Latin or 
French quotation) reply—We don’t know that it was so, and we don’t 
know that it was not. 

When the critic doctor talked of dlistering us, we confess that we 
prepared for smarting ; but when the critic lawyer immediately after- 
wards informed us that we had involved our client in a suit without 
hope of success, with the prospect only of our own fee, we found that 
the sympathies were awakened, and that gery we had no more 
to fear. 
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The ‘ impotent imbecility of defence” we take entirely to ourselves, 
and frankly admit that either our impotence was imbecile, or that our 
imbecility was impotent—at the critic’s option. 

‘* For these uncharitable acts, I shall not inflict upon you the punish- 
ment you deserve. I pity you in your undertaking, and you shall have 
my mercy.” ; 

Merciful Sir, if you spare the rod you will spoil the child. 

** It was played to dean houses.” 

If the managers had two Jean houses they did not like Phataoh’s learf 
kine devour the two fat ones. We wish not to satiate the public with 
quadrupled reviews. 








READING AND SPEAKING. 


“To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
_ Lo throw a perfume on the violet, 
« To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow ; or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess.” 

In pursuance of the doctrine exhibited in the foregoing quotation, 
we shall deviate from the practised custom of essayists, by offering no 
exordium of eulogy on the accomplishments we have selected for our 
subject. The arts, and we trust that we shall prove them deserving 
of the title of sciences, of reading and speaking are too much cultivat- 
ed, and when possessed in excellence too much admired and respected 
to render a panegyrick on their merits, any thing other than 

** A wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Our general object in these dissertations, which will treat of reading 
and speaking, will be to facilitate those acquirements to the younger 
part of our auditory, not. by the simple adoption of dogmatic rules, 
which serve too generally to weary the memory without interesting the 
feclings, but by impressing on their minds the stamp of those sponta- 
neous effusions of nature exhibited by the human intellect when ope- 
rated upon by sudden and external causes. 

It is on these essential, general, and natural exhibitions of the human 
intellect, that, cautiously avoiding individual distinctions and occasional 


peculiarities, we must establish the fundamental theory of reading and 


speaking. 
Ilere perhaps it may be objected that, 


“In this the antic, and well noted face 
Of plain old form, is much disfigured, 
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And like a shifted. wind into a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about, 
Startles and frights consideration, 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected 
For putting on so new a fashion’d robe.” 

But let it not be supposed that it is our wish to banish the applica- 
tion of art; on the contrary, we mean to use it as an assistant in erect- 
ing and embellishing the superstructure, although we think it cannot 
be too much excluded from the base. So long as memory alone is re- 
sorted to as the vehicle of artificial rules, however numerous and cor- 
rect those rules may be, however retentively possessed, the orator 
timid or doubtful of their proper application, will always be fearful of 
committing faults, and in this hesitating fear will render the execution 
of his design incomplete, and, perhaps, even inferior to what he 
might have effected had he, without rules, obeyed only the influence 
of his own feelings. But after he shall have acquired an essential 
knowledge of nature in her expressive operations, after he shall have 
completely familiarized himself with her characteristic features ; cor- 
rect rules, then presented with clearness to his mind, will, by the adop- 
tion of the mind, quit “memory the warder of the brain,” and trans- 
form themselves at once, as it were, into original ideas, mingle with 
his feelings, and consequently with them, when called upon to exhibit 
themselves with promptitude and facility ; for the mind will then find 
in the possession of her own energies what she would otherwise have 
to search for in the vibrations of the brain. 

Nature, using the word in its general sense, inspires feeling, dictates 
tones, and directs action, traces with her own hand the varying fea- 
tures of expression, and delineates from her own designs the curved 
lines of expressive motion. Long ere the infant can return an artificial 
sound to its fond mother’s lips, its eloquence is irresistible; his hand, 
his eye, and every feature of his face speak for his want of language, 
and exemplify by artless gesture his wishes, his aversion, his pleasure, 
and his grief. 

These original indications of our minds accompany us through the 
periods of youth, having struggled on the one side against the negli- 
gence of personal accomplishment and intellectual improvement, and 
on the other side resisted the effects of the artificial graces of fashion 
and the dancing master. 

They remain with us, for they are natural, and cannot be eradicated. 
They remain with us indeed in some degree disfigured. The polish of 
fashion has given to some of them too high a colouring, and therein 
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contrasted the rust they have on the other hand ¢ontracted in the ati- 
swept mansion of neglect; but that they remain with us, the general 
expression of countenance, tone, and gesture, among all ranks of peo- 
ple, in all quarters of the world, impelled from minds similarly affected, 
sufficiently evince : and that such expressions, tones, and gestures do 
exist as general indications of similar affections, proves that they are 
natural; for language, the offspring of art, varies in every climate, 
while expression of feature, tone, and gesture, the language of nature, is 
with slight variations universally the same. 

As we shall dwell upon this principle, that indications conveyed by 
our features, our tones, and our gestures, are the original and natural 
exhibitions of the impressions made upon our intellectual faculties, we 
shall begin the comprehensive task of familiarizing it to the younger 
part of our readers, by drawing a general contour of such parts of the 
manners, customs, and practices of different nations, as most immedi- 
ately relate to our subject. We shall endeavour to prove that the 
natural expression by feature, tone, and gesture, are with some little 
modifications universally the same, among all countries, ages, and 
ranks of people; but that on the other hand, the artificial indications of 
sentiment, are not only essentially different in most countries, but in 
some completely reversed. 

In pursuance of this plan, we shall think no apology necessary for 
deficiency of method, or irregularity of proceeding; but shall, as if 
walking in a highly cultivated garden with a party for amusement, 
step aside at all times and in all directions when and where we can 
gather a flower that may please them: or like a botanist leading his 
pupils on a ramble through the woods, stop occasionally to expatiate on 
the virtue of a single plant whence morality or instruction: may result. 

We will begin by the introduction of the most general and familiar 
occurrences of life, and first, by what we observe in passing through 
the streets to be the common indication of recollection, civility, or re- 
spect—the touch or removal of the hat. 

The ladies, will doubtless, excuse us for making man and his customs 
the first object of observation, when we assure them that it does not 
proceed from any idea of his being the superior object of these disserta- 
tions ; on the contrary, they will principally be directed to the general 
entertainment, and, as we hope, to the improvement of the female part 
of our readers, whose more frequent avocation from study, and, if we 
may judge from the quick step and loaded hand of servants in the 
streets, whose strong attachment to readings of a lighter nature, pre- 
clude them from the opportunity of admiring the beauties of literature 
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in their native soil, and which it therefore becomes more especially our 
province to transplant and collect for the ornament of the garden of 
their minds. 
—— 2s +o 
ON ELOQUENCE. 
O ELoquence, may thy blest charms remain, : 
For e’er devoted to the moral strain. i 
Prompt to obey thy parent nature’s laws, 
To plead the erphan’s and the widow’s cause ; 
Shew vice its image, virtue’s features true, 





And changing time its various pressures due ; 
Till, (whence thy origin,) in realms above, 
Thou joins’t the chorus of celestial love: 
But while on earth, t’ensure a virtuous sway, 
May’st thou shine only with unsullied ray; . 
Be genuine worth and innocence thy pride ; 
Firm faith thy banner, and stern truth thy guide ; ' 
Thy robe be decent, but transparent too, 
That all, the beauties it but veils, may view ; 
Check fancy’s flight by mild corrective taste ; 
Be firm thy maxims, but thy language chaste ; 
Not deck’d in gorgeous pomp of mystic maze, 
Nor puff’d with embryos of exotic phrase, 
But let thy energies be all thy own, 
And be the effect produc’d, thy corner stone. 
No pompous phrase produc’d creation’s birth, 
Or call’d from nothing this prolific earth ; 
When chaos heard the one omnific word, 
Silenced it cease to be, the proud deep heard, 
Nor darkness paus’d to ask extinction’s cause ; 
But when th’ Almighty said * Light be,” light was. 
There are, who towering with ambitious height, 
Task mind, and eye to trace their daring flight ; 
But when attentive hope expects the blaze, 
They shroud in darkness and elude our gaze : 
Straight by our side, return’d to earth, they’re seen 


Displaying visions of this motley scene ; 

Then like th’ archangel with impatient bound ( 

They leap at once into the dark profound. . 

In vain we seek them there by chaos tost ; ( 

Our minds reyolt, at expectation crost, vy 
22 
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And cry, O Reason, come to our defence, 
And give us common sounds with common sense. 
The poet’s eye in wildering phrenzy rolls ; 
True eloquence the madd’ning fire controls, 
Controls its madness, but its genius clears, 
Till sense approve the judgment of the ears. 
LJ) Yes, Eloquence, tis thine to plead the cause 
\ Of thy great Parent, and respect her laws. 
Though art may dress thee in a robe of silk, 
) Thou canst be nourish’d but by nature’s milk ; 
From her alone derive the chaste control, 
That beams her radiance o’er th’ enraptur’d soul ; 
pa Sway as she sways, as she inspires, inspire ; 
| Sooth as she sooths, and as she kindles, fire. 
When Shakespear softens, or when Shakespear soars, 
The woodlark warbles, or the tempest roars ; 
ia Assum’d each passion’s sway her laws command, 
He stamps her impress with unerring hand, 
Copied her frowns, her milder graces won, 
You still admire the mother in the son. 
tt) When plead Demosthenes, the freeman’s right, 
Eruptive burst the instant flash of light; 
°T was nature's blaze that from the frowning cloud 
tllumes the wanderer, but appals the proud ; 
F When Cicero’s hand the potent sceptre sways, 
Still nature reigns, though eloquence displays : 
Tis the divergence of the solar fire, 
That gives the natural colours we admire ; 











































Each ray converges quick at his control, 
And one clear sunbeam vivifies the whole. 








i} 

| INVASION. 
Aw unexpected and very powerful invasion has lately attacked the 
feelings as well as the property ofthe citizens of the New-England 
} States ; its devastations we are however happy to observe have been 
} confined chiefly to crockery and glass, and its personal attacks to fin- 
J gers, noses, andtoes. It was introduced by Winter’s Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Frost; it is reported however, that the attack would not have been 
felt so severely, had it not been encouraged and supported by internal 
traitors, of whom Inattention and Carelessness are reported to be the 
principals. It istrue, that during ¢/7s invasion, our thermometers sunk 
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several degrees below 0; we have endeavoured to ascertain the cause 
of this unprovoked attack, but without success. Our wisest politicians 
however attribute it as usual to the influence of British gold, and assert 
that the General was paid by them for breaking the crockery and glass, 
that British manufactures might obtain an easier admission. Others say 
that the Canadians sent him to procure an admission for cloths and flan- 
nels. We cannot pretend to determine the point in controversy, we can 
only presume to say, that we believe the effects produced to havé been 


—natural consequences. 
—-—<2 ¢ oo 


JOURNAL DES DAMES, ou 
LES SOUVENIRS D’UN VIEILLARD. 


LADIES’ JOURNAL, Wednesday, Jan. 24th, 1810. 


A work under this title has been placed this evening in our hands, 
edited by an elderly gentleman, styling himself the Hermir or Pa- 
sarc. It is written in the French language, and published in New York. 

We think that we shall serve a worthy cause, by translating the pros- 
pectus, address, and part of the advertisement for our readers. 


YourTn, surrounded with illusions, must sometimes pay a tribute to 
self-love ; but the old man, enlightened by experience, is at the same 
time without presumption and without the flattery of hope. The Edi- 
tor of this journal can, therefore, never be suspected of aspiring to 
literary reputation—retired from bustle, retired from the world itself, 
his only ambition is still to do some good before the journey of his life 
shall be completed. | 

The old man, visited a few months ago, in New-York, a school estab- 

lished principally for the education of the children of unfortunate exiles 
from their country ; and the desire of contributing as much as might 
be in his power to the support of an useful establishment, suggested to 
him the idea of this work. Will not his motive be thought entitled to 
some indulgence ? 
_ The Hermit promises not a rich harvest, but he thinks that he may 
advantageously glean something from the extensive field of polite litera- 
ture. Literature was always the charm of his leisure hours, and fre- 
quently the consolation of his tedious moments. 


THE HERMIT OF THE PASSAIC TO THE LADIES. 


< Jeunesse et grace ont partout l’avantage.” 
Youth and grace have every where the advantage. 
One of our poets has said so, and we must admit that there is some 
truth in the remark. But why shall not old age claim its rights also ? 
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Why shall the Hermit of the Pasaic be accused of presumption for 
having dared to request the benevolent assistance of the ladies ? 

A paper which is dedicated to them, should doubtless be a perfect 
wark ; and the poor Hermit in imploring their indulgent protection, 
proves his modesty, but at the same time acknowledges his own in- 
sufficiency. This observation has a solid foundation, and the old man 
will not endeavour to refute it. Now gentlemen critics, spare him, I 
beseech you ; let him at ‘zast appear before his judges, for, perhaps by 
them he may not be treated with so much severity. Yes, ladies, I shall 
dare to say to you, what Pelisson soliciting for his friend, said to Louis 
the Great— Be not too just.” Voltaire has observed, that “‘ what is 
only just, is severe ;”—in fact, indulgence is the highest pleasure of lib- 
eral minds ; and it is for you, ladies, that the happiness of conferring it 
is especially reserved. 

Will you then declare yourselves at once my protectors? I do not 
aspire to the fugitive enjoyments of self love ; my only design is to be 
useful to infancy, my only wish is to deserve and to excite your patronage. 

O woman! woman ! inexhaustible source of domestic sweets and 
general benevolence. What must be that man, who is so unjust, so 
ungrateful, as not to admit that you are our tutelary deities ? 

Who gave him being ! from whom did he receive his first attentions, 
his first caresses? Ah! such aman could never have been happy, or 
unfortunate ; for to females we owe exclusively our happiness, and they 
alone can console us in our miseries. 

Such a man, excluded from divine influences, stalks through life 
without acquaintance with its virtues : Such a man, whom we can only 
pity, contents himself with vegetating on that earth where others live. 

Ah, ladies, it is particularly his duty, who has experienced the bitter- 
ness of misfortune, whom fortune and man have equally contributed to 
persecute, and who owed his salvation to your sex, to declare, that the 
superiority of claim to the sublimer virtues was at all times, and espe- 
cially in our own days, merited by that sex created by nature weaker, 
but rendered the more liberal, the more energetic by the impulse of 
wenerous feeling. 

We can only add a short extract from thé, advertisement. 


TO THE READER. 

The old man has long since declined attending to the idle bustle of 
the world—His paper consequently will have no concern in politics, and 
he trusts that it therefore, will not be less acceptable to the ladies. 

The revolutions of empires, battles, the secrets or the intrigues of 
courts, may excite a lively interest in men, but.so much agitation and 
confyision can only ttouble and alarm a sex, destinéd for the exercise of 
the softer virtues, for peace and harmony. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


I sare by the fire, for the weather was cold; 
My children were gather’d around ; 


And we laugh’d and we smil’d—till a death bell was knoll’d, 


I felt that a truth to my friend had been told— 
I trembled and shrunk from the sound. 


And a tear forced its way, and it fell with a sigh 
On an infant who play’d on my knee; 

She look’d, at the tear, and she look’d in my eye, 

And, alarm’d at its moisture, implored, is this sigh, 
Is this tear, my dear father, for me ? 


Ah no, ’tis for one who has lost—what you have— 
A life to your parents most dear. 

It was gratitude’s dew drop that fell on the grave 

Of whom innocence, beauty, and wealth could not save, 
Or the prayers of religion sincere. 


The weather is cold—and my earnings are spent, 

But my children are round me—though wealth 
Has fled from my house, and their garments are rent, 
Yet my children are round ime, and smile in content ; 

Yes—my children are round me—in health. 


I raise to my maker my eye, and exclaim, 
While gratitude swells in my breast— 

O God ! give me poverty—all ills—but shame, 

Preserve but these infants to hallow thy name, 
And take them in age to thy rest. 


To thee, whose distress has warm sympathy wrought 
From a soul—not unused to feel ; 

Whose charity, aid to the widow has brought, 

Whose bounty, to smile other infants has taught, 
Accept what that soul must reveal. 


An off’ring, not: deck’d in a pompous parade 
Of diction or fiattery’s snare ; 
But the feclings of nature, so simply array’d, 
They can ne’er by the language of pomp be display’d, 
For their off’ring is only— a prayer, 
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That the great God of mercy in whom we believe 
May bestow consolation and trust ; 

y From your sorrows yourself and your partner relieve, 
To his besom your innocent off spring receive, 

And afford her the bliss of the just. 
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(COMMUNICATION.) 


SONNET. 






) To a young Lady, struggling with a secret attachment, who appeared greatly 
affected when singing a pathetic love song of R. Burns. 






Tuy song stills each rude noise, my fair ; 
The charmed echoes mute forbear 

_ Thy sad, soft warblings to repeat, 
Untaught to mimic tones so sweet, 















That thrill the breast with gentle pain— 

z Bid it a pleasing anguish prove, 

As, pour’d from thy full heart, the strain 
Divinely tender breathes of love. 


But, ah? too feeling chantress, cease, 
And airs of sprightlier cadence find ; 

Those plaintive accents but increase 

ay The soft distemper of thy mind. 


Sing not the pangs, and griefs of fond desire, 
Nor fan with borrowed sighs thy secret fire. 








i} A. G. 
iJ We have been favoured with another communication from A.G. We 
thank him for informing us that objections have been made to the ten- 


dency of our religious treatises, because we shall be always willing to 


ee engage such objections when particularly pointed out. The general 
charge which the author says is brought against us, “ that many of the 
it 4. g y y 
| / numbers on Religion were intended only to bring the present translation 


of the Scriptures into disrepute, without substituting or pointing out a 
better,” is, in the first member of the sentence, incorrect; we never 
intended to bring the present translation into disrepute ; our only wish 
was to reconcile apparent difficulties in it, by proving that such pas- 
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sages as might be repelled from common understandings by being con- 
templated in a literal sense, could be accepted by them, from an ex- 
planation of their metaphorical allusions. It is not in our power to sub- 
stitute or point out a better. Mr. Thompson’s translation is only from 
the Septuagint ; our commonly used translation is from the Hebrew, as 
well as the Septuagint; it consequently, as far as was practicable at 
the time, embraced the solid contents of both. Our reflection will not 
furnish us with an instance in which we have objected to the translation, 
as a translation, two hundred years ago. We have only said, and ad- 
mitting the translation to have been perfect at that time, that the mean- 
ings of words have been so altered since that time, that the passages 
assume not only a different exhibition from that which Moses intended, 
but also from that intended by the translators. We are ready to enter 
further into this subject. 

“The ablusion to the epistle to the Hebrews, was, to say the least, 
very injudicious, as it might raise doubts and suspicions in many minds, 
which otherwise might never have existed.” And why injudicious ? 
What doubts, what suspicions could it raise? surely the gentleman 
who made these observations was, “ to say the least” as well acquainted 
with the new Testament as we are, and if better, he might easily have 
allayed those doubts and suspicions. The molehill from which this 
mountain has been produced was caused by this simple fact—a gentle- 
man before the number was printed, observed on hearing it, that we 
had not recollected St. Paul’s quotation ;” We replied, that we had re- 
collected it; but that St. Paul had quoted, or rather alluded to the pas- 
sage in his letter to the Hebrews. 

All that we meant to infer in either case was that St. Paul, being an 
accomplished gentleman, for-such he was though an apostle, in writing 
a letter to the Hebrews, could not with propriety have deviated from a 
literal quotatition of their records, and that consequently St. Paul’s lite- 
ral quotation could not invalidate our explanation of the metaphor. 

We heartily thank A. G. for his communication, but we must observe 
that if letters are sent to us without the privilege of inserting them, we 
are exposed to some difficulty in answering them.—We write for the 
public, not for individuals, and every thing we insert should be generally 
understood. When we offer any thing contradictory to public morals or 
opinions, or any thing of an evil tendency, let it be pointed out to us 
with freedom ; if wrong we will confess our errors, if right we will main- 
tain our cause. 

» We accept with pleasure and gratitude the sincere good wishes of A. 
G. and having thanked him for his services, we have only to regret that 
his correspondence promises to be of so short a continuance. 
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Theatre, Monday, Jan, 22d, 1840. 
THE SCHOOL OF REFORM. 
Tuts estimable play was performed this evening to the general satis- 
faction and admiration of the audience; Mr. Mills in the character of 
Tyke, obtained what he deserved by his exertions, extraordinary ap- 


probations. ——— 
Theatre, Wednesday, Jan. 24, 1810. 


Tue tragedy of King Lear had been advertised for performance this 
evening, but the indisposition of Mr. Morse occasioned its postpone- 
ment. The Foundling of the Forest was substituted in its stead. 


—— + 


VENICE PRESERVED. 

Tue tragedy of Venice Preserved having been lately represented, it 
may not be deemed improper to notice the point of a very strong allu- 
sion therein several times conveyed; it is the marriage of the Doge to 
the Adriatic. 

The Doge of Venice, accompanied by the Senators, and in the whole 
pomp of magnificence, was accustomed every year to submit to the 
performance of the ceremony of marriage with the Adriatic Gulf, or Sea. 

They who are unacquainted with the wisdom of the former Venetian 
laws, and only judge of institutions by their external appearance, may 
be led to think this ceremony an indecent and extravagant vanity. 
They may imagine that the Venetians only solemnized this féte because 
they believed themselves masters of the sea. 

The marriage of the Doge with the Sea was performed with the most 
noble intentions. The Sea was the symbol of the republic ; he married 
the one without the power of. possessing it, he was at the head of the 
other, without having aright to the sovereign power. 

He was the first magistrate, but he was not the first master, nor did 
they wish that he should become so; and they placed, among other bar- 
riers to his domination, a custom which reminded him that he had no 
more authority over the republic that he governed with the senate, than 
he had over the sea, notwithstanding the marriage which he was obliged 
to celebrate with her. 

The Doge commits no indecency in following a law which shews him 
the limits of his power, and the nature of his obligations. 








LATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


From M we cannot condescend to ask excuse for not inserting his 
communication. If such things are seriously intended for insertion, we 
can only lament the depravity of ideas in the commentator. 

We cannot and will not insert any thing of political allusion, unless 
when accidentally we fall into the snare ourselves; but then if we should 
happen to be caught only by one leg, we will endeavour to free ourselves 
with the other. 




















